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grammatical points — there are few references, and those to but one grammar — 
and more on interpretation. There is much translation and most of it good. 
The note on salute (§ i) illustrates the editor's views upon a common fault in 
the treatment of such versatile words as causa, consilium, res, virtus, etc.: 
"To find the English equivalent .... determine first from what evil there is 
a question of being saved: if from death, tr. 'life'; if from destruction, say 
'existence' or 'preservation'; if from actual banishment, 'recall'; if from 
impending exile, 'civic status' or 'life.' Sometimes the more general 'well- 
being' is good." In §61 voltus is rendered "demeanor," and it is remarked 
that " conscientia here is well translated by the English 'conscience'; such 
is rarely the case. " In § 26 we learn that fortissimo viro is "often very nearly 
equivalent to our conventional and colorless 'the Honorable Mr.' " At 
§ 72 the note on mentiri gloriose reads, " 'win glory by the lie'; others 'glory 
in the he.' " The late Harold W. Johnston makes it "falsely boast. " 

Following text and notes (which are on the same page) are a dozen "themes" 
— 'the repellent phrase "prose composition" is carefully avoided — English 
paragraphs for translation into Latin, each based on a chapter of the text. 
The brief introduction gives clearly the historical setting of the oration and 
also a "summary" or analysis of its argument, which is reinforced by fuller 
interpretative headings throughout the text. The careful student need never 
lose his bearings. 

No quantities are marked in the text and none in the vocabulary except 
an occasional long penult, and that merely to show where the accent of a 
polysyllable should fall; but in trucido the long i is unmarked, and in desilio 
the first i correctly but unnecessarily has the breve, both evidently through 
oversight. It is a fair question whether we do not carry our marking of all 
long vowels too far. Surely if the student ever is to walk alone he should 
be able to do it after three years of careful drill and should not need the crutch 
in his Vergil year. 

The book is handsomely printed and bound. Errors were not sought, 

and few were noted, e.g. Quintillian (p. 78, note) ; division of dubitare (p. 79, 

note) ; siezed (p. 6 1 , note) . It is a creditable and helpful edition of an important 

specimen of classic oratory. 

H. M. Kingery 



The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and Byzantine Empire. 

By Arthur E. R. Boak. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 

Pp. x+160. $1.00. 

In this monograph, which forms the first part of the fourteenth volume 

of the "Humanistic Series" of the University of Michigan Studies, the author 

discusses in detail the origin, development, and decline of the Mastership of 
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the Offices; and in doing so he incidentally gives a highly instructive picture 
of the bureaucratic system that prevailed in the later empire. 

The work grew out of a doctoral dissertation on the Roman magistri, 
some of the results of which are given in the first chapter. Chapter ii deals 
with the administrative system of the Roman Empire from the time of 
Constantine I; chapter iii traces the history of the Mastership of the Offices; 
chapter iv discusses the competence of the Master; and chapter v describes 
his titles, honors, and privileges. A bibliography of Greek and Latin texts 
and modern works is added; and there are two appendixes, the first of which 
is devoted to the magistri in Roman literature and inscriptions, while the other 
contains a list of (1) the Masters of the Offices to 700 a.d. and (2) the Byzantine 
Masters. 

In regard to the question of the origin of the Master's office the author is 
inclined to the opinion that it was established by Diocletian. He cites 
evidence showing that Constantine could hardly have been its creator, and 
points out that the title tribunus, which the early Masters of the Offices bore, 
conforms to the military basis on which Diocletian organized the palace 
service. In his discussion of the nature of the office at the time of its institution 
Boak favors the view of Schiller and Seeck that "Diocletian having effected 
his reorganization of the officiates of the palace on a military basis found it 
advisable to have a single officer in control of and responsible for their discipline, 
their matrictdae or rolls, admission to and dismissal from service, order of 
seniority, regular promotion, uniform, and the like. Accordingly, he nominated 
to this post the senior tribune of the Praetorian Guard and gave him the 
additional title of magister officiorum to express his powers of supervision over 
the subordinates in the several officia." But though Diocletian founded the 
office it was Constantine who made it a great and influential position. Under 
him the Master became a comes, and the office was changed from a semi- 
military to an essentially civil post. The author recognizes the fact that the 
earliest record of a Master who was a comes dates from 346 a.d., but he thinks 
that there are good reasons for believing that these changes had taken place 
by 325 a.d. Probably the first comes to be Master was Palladius, whom 
Constantine made his Master of Offices after reuniting the empire. Under 
Constantine the Master, now independent of the Praetorian prefect, was 
one of the eight great ministers who were responsible to the emperor only. 
He was in control of the scholae palatinae; he directed the secretarial bureaus; 
and it is probable that the members of the sckola agentum in rebus (imperial 
dispatch bearers and secret-service men) were under his immediate super- 
vision. From the time of Constantine until that of Justinian he continued to 
be one of the chief administrative officers of the empire, and the only changes 
made in his office were in the direction of an enlargement of its competence. 
Even during the century after the death of Justinian (565) there were few 
changes in the Master's functions. But by the end of the reign of Leo, the 
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Isaurian (717-40), the greater part of his powers had been transferred to other 
officials. Later the Mastership became a mere title of rank. 

The monograph is an excellent piece of work. It is scholarly in method 
and convincing in argument. The author shows admirable command of 
the mass of material pertaining to the subject and threads his way through the 
intricacies of the imperial administration with nice discrimination. 

G. J. Laing 
University or Chicago 



Museo di Villa Giulia, I. By Alessandro Della Seta. 17.50X 
12.50 cm. Pp. xiv+543. 64 plates. Rome. Danesi. 30 Lire. 

Although dated 1018 the first volume of the Guide to the Villa Giulia 
Museum by Alessandro Della Seta has only just appeared. It has been awaited 
with eager anticipation, for the fact that it came from such a master of the 
subject guaranteed its value and good scholarship. 

The scope of this museum is to exhibit the finds made around Rome and 
in the valley of the Tiber belonging to the early historical period, and thus 
in the words of the writer "to give the most complete and organic picture of the 
ancient civilisation." Much has been written at various times about the sub- 
ject, as the exhaustive bibliography appended to the description of each object 
shows, but what was needed was a detailed catalogue of the material as a whole, 
a statement as to the exact provenance, and a resumption of the knowledge 
already gained, to form a basis for future work along these lines. This the 
author has ably provided and he has thereby earned the gratitude of every 
student. 

The Guide opens with a description of the Papal Villa, its frescoes and deco- 
rations, with a complete bibliography and with twenty-five plates showing its 
present appearance and three reproductions from ancient prints. How fortu- 
nate the museum is in its unique setting only those who have visited it can realize ; 
the stately architecture of the building, the frescoes by Taddeo Zucchero and 
other artists, the quaint nymphaeum and the garden, a fragrant riot of roses, 
syringas, myrtle, and pinks, impart a charm and attraction which is almost 
bewildering by its very beauty. 

The ground floor is excellently arranged in topographical order, but a few 
objects placed at the entrance to the long series of rooms illustrate funeral rites 
and the weapons, etc., found in the tombs. Here the difference is well marked 
between the earlier cremation burials with their meager selection of vases and 
arms and the later inhumation graves, where not only are the accompanying 
objects richer, but the receptacle itself gradually develops from the rudely 
hollowed tree trunk to the terra cotta sarcophagus from Cervetri, a fitting 
companion piece to those, also from Cervetri, in the Louvre and the British 
Museum. 



